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L to R, Chris Waters, daughter of Mr. Donald A. Waters of 6018 Halton Court, Alexandria, 

\ 

Virginiaj Nancy Steinberg, 1963 Homecoming Queen at The George Washington University, 
of 620 21st Street, NW, Washington, 1)0j and John Diesem, son of Colonel W.F. Diesem, 
of 50U ^laine Court, Alexandria, Virginia, pose with a 1921* model T Ford which is 
currently being driven around the George Washington cakpus to announce the November 
7 and 8 , 1963 performances of "Brigadoon' 1 , the Homecoming musical at the university. 

v». 

Miss Waters plays the role of Fiona KacLaren and Mr. Diesem plays the part of 
Charlie Dalrymple in the musical play which will be presented in the university’s 
Lisner A U ditoriu£ at 81 30 p/m. both evenings. Both Miss Waters amd M r . Diesem 
wear authentic eighteenth century costumes. 
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L to R, John Diesea of 501* Elaine Court, Alexandria, Virginia, eon of Colonel 
V.F. Dieaera, and Linda Frost of 2119 H Street, W, pose in the authentic 
18th century costumes they will wear in the George Jaahlngton Homecoming 
musical, "Brlgadoon", by Lerner and Loewe, to be presented in the university's 
Lisner Auditorium, at 8t30 p.ra* on November 7, and 8, 1963 . The bride and groom 
in the raucical play, Linda plays the role of Hean ^acLaren, and John plays the 
part of Charlie Dalryraple. 
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Miss Haney Steinberg, daughter of Mr. and Era. Camuel Steinberg of 95 N. Ridgewood 
oad. Sough Orange, Now Jersey, i» crowned 1963 Homecoming Queen at The Oeorge 
Washington University by Miss Karen Dixon, the 1962 Queen on Saturday, November 2, 
1963, in the university's Lisner Auditorium. Hiss Steinberg was sponsored by 
Phi Sigma oigma sorority. She is a Junior majoring in art education and is a 
graduate of Columbia High School, Maplewood, New Jersey. She is a member of Big 
Sis, uppercluss women's organisation to assist incoming women studentsj and has 
served as a number of the publicity committees of Career Conference, Homecoming 
in 1961, and Colonial Cruise, ^he has served a 3 a member ef the staff cf 

otudent weekly newspaper, and worked on the student Directory in 
1961. In the spring of this year, 1963, she was named queen of The Cherry Tree, 
the student yearbook. 
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,lck Duenkal, son of ^r. and Mrs. Harold L* Duenkel of 117 ralrrlmr Arenue, 

•test w range. Mow Joroey, captain of the leorge Washington University football 
team, congratulates Mios^ancy Steinberg of *>outh Grange, Now Jersey, daughter of 
hr, and Mrs, oawuel Steinberg of 95 H* Ridge wed Ased, who had Just been crowned 
the 1963 Homecoming Queen at The George Washington University on Saturday, 
November 2, 1963, in the University's Llsner auditorium. Hiss Steinberg will 
reign as Homecoming Queen until next year* 
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Adherents of the Sikh Religion will celebrate 


the 49th anniversary of the birth of the sect, Sunday morning, 
November 10, 1963. George Washington University President 
Thomas Carroll will speak at the service along with Hr. A. K. Dar, 
Minister, Embassy of India, beginning at 10:00 a.m. the 
School of International Service Lounge of American University. 
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PICTURE SUGGESTION 

WHAT* HOMECOMING PARADE at Tha George 
Sash! n. ton University 

WHERE* 2125 0 street, N.W, 

OWU student Union 

WHEN* 1*00 p.m. FRIDAY, N ovenfcer 8, 1963 

Decorated floats will parade down G Street past the GWU Student Union* Float 
themes will Include I rap the Cougars, Cook the Cougars, Catnip the Cougars and 
Brig 'em Back* There will be 26 floats in the parade* The 1963 Homecoming vueen. 

Kiss Jiancy Steinberg, will ride on a special float with the six runners-up for 
the honor. Miss 3osaxme Tueller, Miss Washington of 1963, and a student-to-be 
at Brigham Young University will ride in a convertible in the parade* The Cougars are 
the Brigham Young University football team who will meet the OWU Colonials in the 
homecoming football game at D*C. stadium on Saturday, iioveaber 9, 1963, at 1*30 p.m. 


Post, Star, News, city desks 
Post, Star photo departments 
Washington Ulus trated 


JAKE LINGO of the Public Relations a taff will be present to assist photographers• 

PARKING will be available at the Colonial Parking Lot at 20th and H streets, N.Vf. 
Photographers should got a sticker from J* Lingo* 
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"THE POPULATION DILEMMA" 


Thursday 3:00 p.m.-6:00 o.m. 
14 Nov. 

0 :30 p.m. 


7:30 


Registration 

Reception and Cocktails 

President an- 4 Mrs Thomas H, Carroll 

Dinner 


Greetings: Thomas H. Carroll, President 

The George Washington University 

Greetings: Clifford P. Nelson, President 
The American Assembly 

Address: The Honorable Luther H. Hodges 

Secretary of Commerce 
"Population, It’s Impact on Our 
National Society" 


Friday 
15 Nov. 


Announcements: John Anthony Brown, Jr..Director 

The George Washington University- 
American Assembly 

7:30 a.m.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast 


9:00 a.m.-Noon 


Discussion Groups: Session One 


12:30 p.m. 


Luncheon 


Panel Discussion : "Population as a Challenge 

to Non-Governmental Agencies ' 

Chairman: Dr. Oscar Harkavy, Director 
Population Program 
The Ford Foundation 

Panelists: Dr. Donald J. Bogue 

Professor of Sociology 
University of Chicago 

Dr. Benedict J. Duffy.Director 
Center for Population Research 
Georgetown University 

Dr. John B. Wyon 
Professor of Demography and 
Human Ecology 
School of Public Health 
Harvard University 
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Friday 
15 Nov. 


Saturday 
16 Nov. 


Sunday 
17 Nov. 




2:30 p.in.-4:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 

4:00 p.m.-4:15 p.m. 
4:15 p.m.-5:45 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 

7:30 p.m. 


7:30 a.m.-8:45 a.m. 
9:00 a.m.-Noon 
10:00 a.m. 


12:30 p.m. 


2:30 p.m.-4:00 p.m. 
4:00 p.m.-4:15 p.m. 
4:15 p.m.-5:45 p.m. 
6:30 p.m. 

7;30 p.m. 

7:30 a.m.-8:45 a.m. 

9:00 a.m. (PROMPTLY) 
- Noon 


12:30 p.m. 


Discussion Groups: Session Two 

Special Seminar for Wives 
Moderator: John Anthony Brown, Jr. 

Coffee and Tea for Participants and Wives 

Discussion Groups: Session Two (Continued) 

Cocktails (Informal) 

Dinner 

Address: The Reverend John A. O'Brien 

Research Professor of Theology 
University of Notre Dame 
Population Explosion Demands 
Worldwide Action" 

Breakfast 

Discussion Groups: Session Three 

Tour of Fauquier County Homes and Luncheon at 
the Country Club for Wives of Particioants 

Hostesses: Mrs. Thomas H Carroll 
Mrs. 0. S Colelough 
Mrs. John Anthony Brown, Jr. 

Mrs. J. H. Berne 

Luncheon 

Address: Richard N. Gardner 

Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for International Organization 
Affairs 

"The Politics of Population" 
Discussion Groups: Session Four 
Coffee and Tea for Participants and Wives 
Discussion Groups: Session Four (Continued) 
Cocktails (Informal) 

Dinner 

Breakfast 


Final Plenary Session - Report 

John Anthony Brown, Jr. 
Conference Director, Presiding 

Luncheon 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 8, 1963 

Robert D. v 'oodward, FE 8-U995 


l/hat should the United States' population policy be in respect to the rate of 
national population growth? Should any changes be made in our immigration policy? 

1 hat bearing should the relationship between population growth and economic develop¬ 
ment have on our policy toward the newly developing nations? 

These and many other questions concerning "The Population Dilemma" will be dis¬ 
cussed at The George Washington University-American Assembly, a four-day invitational 
assembly of Eastern leaders to be held at Airlie House in Farrenton, Virginia, Novem¬ 
ber Hi-17. 

Three major speeches will highlight the assembly. Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges will discuss "Population, Its Impact on Our National Society"} The Reverend 
oohn A. O'Brien, research professor of theology at the University of Notre Dame, will 
speak on the "Population Explosion Demands Forldwide Action", and Dr. Richard N. 
Gardner, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International Organization Affairs, 
will explore "The Politics of Population". 

Since its establishment by Dwight D. Eisenhower at Columbia University in 1950, 
the American Assembly has held assemblies of national leaders and has published books 
illuminate issues of U. S. policy. The trustees of the Assembly approve topics for 
presentation in a background book, authoritatively written to aid deliberation at 
national Assembly sessions at Arden House, the Harriman Campus of Columbia University. 
These books are also used to support discussion at regional assemblies, such as the 
one being held at Airlie House, November 1^-17. 

The Assembly attempts to provide a body of knowledge, a setting, and a technique 
for bringing thoughtful persons together for mutual discussions on major issues, and 
to insert their opinions into the flow of American thought. 

The Airlie Assembly will be composed of some 100 leaders in education, business, 
labor, international communities, the professions and public life in the East. 


-more- 



2 - 2 - 2 - 2 - 2-2 
GTU-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 

A feature of the Friday, November 15th session will be a panel discussion on 
"Population as a Challenge to Non-Governmental Agencies". The moderator will be Dr. 
Oscar Harkay, director of the Population Program of The Ford Foundation. Panelists 
will be Dr. Donald J. Bogue, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; Dr. 

Benedict J. Duffy, director of the Center for Population Research, Georcetown Univer¬ 
sity, and Dr. John B. V'yon, professor of demography and human ecology, School of 
Public Health, Harvard University. 

Secretary Hodges' speech will open the Assembly on Thursday evening, November 
lUth. A former governor of North Carolina, he has served the United States as Sec¬ 
retary of Commerce since 1961. 

Father O’Brien will speak at 7:30 p.m. Friday. He is the author of some fifteen 
books in the fields of philosophy, religion and education, the best known of his works 
being Truths Men Live By , which has been acclaimed as a classic by leaders of all 
faiths. In recent articles in the Catholic publication Ave Maria and the Protestant 
weekly Christian Century , Father O’Brien proposed a white House conference to discuss 
the problems of population growth. He also called for an emergency government re¬ 
search program to study all phases of human reproduction. 

Dr. Gardner will address the Assembly on Saturday, November 16th, following a 
12:30 p.m. luncheon. He has been Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs since 1961. He received his A.B. degree (magna cum laude) from 
Harvard University, his LL.B. from Yale and the D. Phil, degree from Oxford. After 
admission to the bar in 1952, Dr, Gardner became a teaching fellow at the Harvard Law 
School. He was a member of Columbia University's law faculty from 1957 to 1961. 

Chairman of The George Washington University-American Assembly is Dr. Thomas H. 
Carroll, the University president. The director is John Anthony Brown, Jr., vice 
president for plans and resources at The George Washington University, and the 
assistant director is Robert Eller of The George ’Washington University. 


-30- 





DISCUSSION AGENDA FOR 



REGIONAL ASSEMBLIES ON THE POPULATION DILEMMA 


POPULATION GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES 

FIRST SESSION: (3 hours) 

1. In what respects is our postwar national resurgence in population 
growth (a) (beneficial? (b) harmful? 

2. What should United States population policy be in respect to the 
rate of national population growth? 

3. In view of the population prospect what should United States 
policy be in respect to natural resources? 

4. Should any changes be made in United States immigration policy? 

POPULATION GROWTH IN THE UNITED STATES (Continued) 

SECOND SESSION: (3 hours) 

1. What are the implications of viewing the United States as an 
interacting demographic unit (Ch 8)? 

2. How much emphasis should be placed on the maturing of our post¬ 
war babies as a factor in unemployment in the sixties? What are 
its policy implications? 

3. Should information and services on birth control be made available 
by public as well as private agencies to assist the lower income 
and disadvantaged groups to regulate their births? 

4. In view of our answers to the foregoibg* should the United States 
have an explicit domestic population policy? If so, what should 
be its chief ingredients? 

WORLD POPULATION POLICY 

THIRD SESSION: (3 Hours) 

1. In considering our policy toward world population problems, what 
emphasis should we place on the relation of population growth to: 

(a) economic development? 

(b) orderly social progess? 

(c) international peace? 





2. What principles should we support on the following as related to 
world population problems: a) international migration; b) inter¬ 
national trade; c) international investment; d) world natural 
resources? 

3. In view of our answers to 1 and 2, what should be the position of the 
United States regarding present and prospective rates of world popu¬ 
lation growth? 

4. What role should we recommend for the United Nations and its 
Specialized Agencies in respect to the world population prospect? 

UNITED STATES POLICY AND THE NEWLY DEVELOPING NATIONS 

FOURTH SESSION: (3 hours) 

1. What bearing should the relationship between population growth and 
ecomomic development have on our policy toward the newly developing 
nations? 

2. Should the United States extend assistance to less developed nations, 
at their request, in projects and programs which they initiate to 
promote the purposive regulation of fertility and the provision of 
facilities for the voluntary limitation of births? 

3. Taking account of the special interest of the United States in Latin 
America and the urgency of population problems in many Latin American 
countries, should we increase our assistance -- either through 
governmental action or through private agencies? If so, what means 
can we recommend? 



MEMORANDUM TO: 


You are cordially invited to cover The George Washington University-American 
Assembly, a four-day invitational assembly on "The Population Dilemma" at 
House in Tfarrenton, Virginia, November 1U—17• If you are interested 
in attending any or all of the sessions, please contact the University Public 
Relations Office, FE 8-1:995. 

Enclosed is a news release on the Assembly, a program, a discussion agenda, and 
a list of participants as of November 8 , 1963 . 

Advanced copies of the three major speeches will be made available to the 
press as soon as possible. A report of the Assembly's findings wi 11 be 
available Sunday afternoon, November 17th, following the plenary session. 

You are welcome to sit in on the four discussion groups as an observer; 
however, participants in these discussions may not be quoted for publication. 
This policy has been established by the American Assembly to encourage the 
participants to speak openly and off-the-record. 

Richard Berg and Jane Lingo will represent the University Public Relations 
Office at the Varrenton Assembly. Interviews with individual participants 
in the Assembly.can be arranged by contacting Mr. Berg or Miss Lingo (Airlie 
House 273—655u direct dial) during the Assembly period. 


Bob Woodward will remain in Washington during the Assembly period to handle 
press queries from those who cannot attend the conference. 


THE m 9?°^E WASHINGTON UNTVERSITY-1MERICAN ASSEMBLY INFORMATION PACKETS WERE SENT 
THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS AND/OR INDIVIDUALS: 


John Eisenhard, Editor, Fauquier Democrat, Warrenton, Virginia 
Nate Haseltine, Washington Post 
Bernie Mahoney, WKCW, Warrenton (UPI) 

News Director, WEER, Warrenton (AP) 

Baltimore Sun 

Baltimore News-Post 

New York Times, Washington Bureau 

New York World Telegram & Sun—Roger Stuart 

N. Y. Herald Tribune, Washington Bureau 

Jim Coniff, free lance writer working on article for McCall's 
Christ Porterfield, Time Magazine, Washington Bureau 
Meryl Secrest, Post 
Harriet Griffiths, Star 

Josephine Ripley, Christian Science M ww fc irw Monitor 

Clifford Ridley, National Observer 

Northern Virginia Sun 

Alexandria Ga z ette-Medora Wolfe 

Newhouse National News Service-Gene Bylinsky 

Newsweek, Washington 

University Hatchet 

Desk, Washington Post 

Desk, Washington Star 

Desk, Washington News 

Trends Publishing, Inc. 

Atlanta Constitution, Washington Bureau 

Chicago Tribune Press Service, Inc., Washington Bureau 

Des Moines Register & Tribune, Washington Bureau 

Gannett Newspapers, Inc., Washington Bureau 

London Times, Washington Bureau 

Louisville Courier Journal, Washington Bureau 

Milwaukee Journal, Washington Bureau 

Philadelphia Bulletin, Washington Bureau 

Philadelphia Inquirer, Washington Bureau 

Boston Globe, Washington Bureau 

Boston Herald-Traveler, Washington Bureau 

Mrs. Carleton Smith, Kenwood Maryland 

Walter Wingo, Science Service 

Watson Davis, Science Service 

Ann Cottrell Free 

Mrs. Cyrene Dear 

Miss Marianne Means, Washington Bureau, Hearst Newspapers 
Mrs. Helen Hill Miller 

Gerald Gross, Washifgton Report on the Medical Sciences 
Chief Editorial Writer, Washington Post 
Chief Editorial Writer, Washington Star 
Chief Editorial Writer, Washington News 
Frank Carey, Associated Press 
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Joseph Myler, United Press International 
Bob Consiiine 
Michael Frome 

Don Lief, Editor, Nation*s Cities 

Paul Oehser, Editor, The Smithsonian Institution 

Ralph Patterson, Nation's Business 

Carson Lyman, U. S. News and World Report 

Christine Sadler 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

Northern Virginia SUN with picture November 9, 1963 

J. Lingo, FE 8-0250, ext 420 

L to R, National Aeronautics and Space Administrator, James E. Webb, Mrs. Edwin S. 
Hoffman, and Mr. Edwin S. Hoffman of 1111 Army Navy Drive, Apartment A - 111, Arlington, 
Virginia. Mrs. and Mrs. Hoffman and Mr. Webb were photographed at the Shoreham Hotel 
at the 1963 Homecoming Banquet of The George Washington University General Alumni 
Association on Friday, November 8, 1963, at 7:30 p.m. Mr. Hoffman was a member of 
the class of 1913 at the university when he received the degree of Bachelor of Science 
In Blectrical Engineering, and was one of seventeen members of the class of 1913 who 
observed their fiftieth reunion at the homecoming event. Mr. Webb was the speaker at 
the Homecoming Banquet. 
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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


WASHINGTON 6. D. C. 


CITY DESKS PICTURE SUGGESTION 

POST, STAR, NEWS 

PHOTO DEPT. 

POST, STAR 

WHERE: Lisner Auditorium* 

WHEN: WEDNESDAY afternoon, 

2:00 p.m., November 13, 
1963 


WHAT: Skit rehearsals for the 
annual GWU Goat Show 


•Happiness Is a . . Is the theme of the 1963 "Goat Show" at the George Washington 
University. Pledges of 13 sororities on campus will engage in the annual skit 
competition. Skits will last five minutes and will be done in costumes such as 
animal costumes—chipmunks and squirrels, Peter Pan costumes, and hobo costumes. The 
show will take place at 8:20 p.m. on Friday, November 15, 1963, and Is open to the 
public. Admission will be 25$ and a can of food, which will be given to needy families 
through the Council of Churches, National Capital Area, Department of Social Welfare. 


JANE LINGO of the Public Relations Staff will be present to assist photographers. 

PARKING WILL BE AVAILABLE at the Colonial Parking Lot at 20th and H Streets, N.W. 
Photographers should get a sticker from Jane Lingo. 
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with pictures 

Fairfax County w, un Echo 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 13# 1963 

J.Lingo, FS 8-0250, ext 1*20 


L to R, Val Clayton of 116 tf. Great Falla Street, Falla Church, Virginia, aa a 
chiprainkj and Barbara ‘Hidaon of 517 H. Oak Street, Falla Church, Virginia as a 
.raid, rehearse for the annual Goat Show at The George Washington University to 
be held on Friday, November 15, 1963# at 8:20 p.m, in the university’s Lisner 
Auditorium, "Happiness is a " is the theme of the show. Pledges of 

the 13 women's national sororities on the George Washington campus will engage in 
the annual skit competition. ~kito will last five minutes. The Goat Show is 
open to the public. Admission is 25# and a can of food, which will be given to 
needy families through the Council of Churches, National Capital Area, Department 
of Doctal Welfare. 
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AP,U.pX,S7»/?,/UttdS 

. ' Robert D. roodward, FE 8-U995 

UJe.i^e I , U-S>.K-tPoj&rr November XU> I963 


Attached is a copy of a speech entitled, "Population, Its Impact on Our National 
Society", which Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges will deliver tonight at 8 at 
The George Washington University-American Assembly concerning "The Population Dilemma" 
at Airlie House in Warrenton, Virginia. 

The Assembly, which will continue through Sunday noon, is composed of some 100 
leaders in education, labor, business, international communities, tfie professions 
and public life in the East. 

Since its establishment by Dwight D. Eisenhower at Columbia University in 1950, 
the American Assembly has held assemblies of national leaders and has published books 
to illuminate issues of U. S. policy. The trustees of the Assembly approve topics tor 
presentation in a background book, authoritatively written to aid deliberation at 
national Assembly sessions at Arden House, the Harriman Campus of Columbia University. 
These books are also used to support discussion at regional assemblies, such a s the 
one being held at Airlie House this week* 

The Assembly attempts to provide a body of knowledge, a setting, and a technique 
for bringing thoughtful persons together for mutual discussions on major issues, and 
insert their opinions into the flow of American thought. 

The Reverend John A. O’Brien, research professor of theology at the University of 
Notre Dame, will address the Assembly tomorrow evening (November 15 th) at 7:30 p.m. 

He will discuss "Population Explosion Demands Worldwide Action". 


-30- 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Secretary Hodges' speech is for release Friday AM, November 15, 1963 
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Post, Star 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 15, 1963 

Robert D. Woodward, FE 8-1*995 

A collection of serigrapha by Douglas Teller, Assistant Professor of Art at 
The George Washington University, is presently being shown in Room 101 of the 
University Library. The exhibit will continue through Monday, November 18. 

Teller has been painting, printing, exhibiting and teaching in the Washington 
area for five years. 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 

COMMERCE 

Luther H. Hodges, Secretary Washington, D. C. 



Office of the Secretary 


FOR RELEASE FRIDAY, AM NOVEMBER 15, 1963 

"POPULATION, ITS IMPACT ON OUR NATIONAL SOCIETY" 

Address by Secretary of Commerce Luther H. Hodges Prepared 
for Delivery to the George Washington University-Amer¬ 
ican Assembly, ^rlie House, Warrenton, Va., 8 P.M., 

Thursday, November 14, 1963 

It is a great pleasure to participate in an American Assembly under the 
auspices of George Washington University. 

I have the greatest admiration for the American Assembly as a forum for 
serious public discussion, and for the great institution of higher learning 
headed by my good friend Thomas Carroll. 

Through the years I have watched most approvingly the emergence of our 
American universities as more active participants in the public life of our 
country. There is no trend in American life I would encourage more willingly 
or more enthusiastically. 

Our country faces grave national and international challenges that re¬ 
quire the devoted and active attention of our best educated, best cultivated 
minds. 

These problems, like the problem you are discussing in this assembly, 
are usually exceedingly complex. They require not only our best educated minds, 
but they require them in concert, working across the.lines of our academic 
disciplines and across the barriers that too often have existed between the 
academic world and what is called the world of practical affairs. 

Actually, nothing could be more practical than the training of the 
next generation. 

« 

This is no job for men and women isolated from or indifferent to the 
rushing tide of current events. It is a task for people who are deeply in¬ 
volved in the problems of our time. 

On the other hand, in business and government, as in nl1 the phases of our 
society, there is an ever-growing need for the insights, the expert knowledge, 
the historical perspective, which men with advanced education can bring to 
the formulation and implementation of policy. 
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In the Commerce Department, many of our principal officials have academic 
as well as business backgrounds. And I think this is becoming increasingly 
true also of American business management. 

There is a merging of the responsibilities of the scholar, the administra¬ 
tor, and the public policymaker. This is reflected in those who have been 
brought together to pool their knowledge and understanding in these American 
Assemblies. 

I am happy to be a representative of the Department of Commerce in. your 
program on population, not only because our Bureau of the Census has some of 
the leading experts in this field, but also because almost everything we do 
in the Department to promote the development of the American economy is con¬ 
ditioned by the challenges of population growth. 

If the population statistics teach us nothing else, they remind us that 
the future grows out of the past. What has happened in our population trends 
sets the stage—and to a large extent establishes the limits--for our future 
development as a nation. 

People, after all, are the essence of a nation. The United States is a 
people first and a geographical area second. Our country is what it is 
because of the skills, the know-how, the education, the health, the energy, 
the character, and the ideals of our people. 

To understand what an enlightened government and an enlightened people 
can do—and what we must do—we have to begin with the demographic profile of 
our nation. 

This concept is still surprisingly little understood in business or gov¬ 
ernment- -despite the fact that both make constant use of population data. 

We are all still pretty much the slave of traditional habits of thought. We 
tend to concentrate on the gross figures on population growth and decline 
without looking within these gross numbers to see where the most significant 
shifts are taking place. 

Many people, of course, are very much disturbed these days by the bal¬ 
looning figures on world population growth—especially the trends in the less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. These figures have 
aroused, very understandably, all of the old Malthusian fears that population 
will soon outrun the means of subsistence. 

But this concentration on the astonishing figures on population growth 
and potential growth in the world has had an inverse affect on the thinking 
of many American. They see that, in the United States, Maithus's thesis 
seems to be inoperative. So, while many of their fellow citizens may be 
overly concerned about our domestic situation, they are inclined to dismiss 
completely the problem aspects of our population growth. They tend to see 
our rapid population growth in the postwar period as the benign producer of 
larger and larger markets. 

The truth, as far as our domestic situation is concerned, lies somewhat 
between the fears of the Malthusians and the enthusiasms of many market re¬ 
searchers. 
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Population changes in the United States present us with both problems and 
opportunities. The big challenges are to appreciate the implications of these 
changes, and to plan ■carefully s® we Will not be overwhelmed by the problems 
or lose out on the opportunities. 


And this planning cannot be done properly unless we are more aware of what 
is going on within our over-all pattern of fairly rapid population growth. 

Let me cite one illustration: Latin America’s population is currently 
growing at 2-3/4 percent a year. In Europe, the rate is less than 1 percent 
a year.. ihe United States seems to fall comfortably in between, with a 
population growth of about 1*5 percent a year. 

Our population growth rate is down somewhat from the 1.7 percent at the 
-j-950 s, but the postwar baby boom has not tapered off as markedly in the United 
States as it has in Western Europe * This means we will be much less likely 
to develop the kind of tight labor market in the future which would push up 
our labor costs and threaten our competitive postion in the world. But it does 
not mean we can ignore the implications of population growth. 

On the contrary, one of the most serious problems we face in the years 
immediately ahead is to create sufficient job opportunities for the wave of 
young people born in the years immediately following World War-II. Yet, 
one of our handicaps in stimulating faster economic growth to create these 
jobs may well be a shortage of dynamic young executives and experienced super¬ 
visory .personnel in the 35 to 44 age group—the age bracket which, in the 
tqqh? ng yea f s of thi - s dec ade, will reflect the lower birth rates of the 
1930 s. Despite a very substantial growth in our total population in this 
decade we will actually have fewer people in this key age group in 1970. 

The population problem in the U.S., then 1 , is essentially a problem of 
understanding and planning—of understanding- the nature of our population 
profile and the trends affecting it, and of planning to achieve our national 
objectives under the conditions imposed by our demographic situation. 

This demographic context is dominated, of course, by the fact that 
the population of the United States is growing at the rate of about 2.7 million 
a year. An American baby is born approximately every 7-1/2 seconds. Taking 
into consideration births, deaths, immigration and emigration, there's an 
addition of one to our population every 11 seconds. Every morning we wake up 
to a nation with 8,000 more people to feed. 

In I960, the date of our last Census, the total was nearly 180 million 
Americans. Now it is estimated at more than 190 million. And if the'current 
growth rate of 1.5 percent a year continues, you might mark on your great 
grandchildren's calendar the date 2073. The population of the U.S. would hit 
one billion in that year just a little over a century from now. 

Until recently our Census experts thought the one billion figure would 
come 14 years earlier—in 2059. But the drop from 1.7 to 1.5 percent a year 
in our growth rate makes a big difference when i t is projected over a century. 

At .he current rate, we would expect .to have 807 million people in 2059, or 

near y 200 million fewer Americans because of this apparently slight change‘in 
the growth rate. 0 
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Actually, so many factors can affect population trends, we cannot realisti¬ 
cally project our population growth over so long a span. So let me shorten 

the range considerably, and just look at what the population statistics can tell 
us about the year 1970. 


^hat will the Jnited States be like seven years from now—in terms of popu¬ 
lation, the output of our economy, employment opportunities, markets, and the 
living conditions of our people? 

By the end of this decade, our population is expected to be about 210 mil- 
iionT-an increase of 29 million over I960. This will follow increases of 28 
million in the 1950's, and 19 million in the 1940's. 


But when we look at what our population growth will mean for our economy, 
much 1 ” 61 * 6 flgUre ° f 2< ^ more potential customers does not tell us very" 


The businessman needs to know who these customers will be. Will thev be 
teen-agers? Will they be newly married couples? Will they be retired people? 

riiq+ rt I^« bU ?T'? e ! Snan 4 . alS0 n ! 6dS t0 kn ° W h0W much more mone y these Potential 
customers will have to spend. He needs to know where they will be living in 

and distribution Programs. He needs to krSw 
f J addlti ? nal Elions will be buying new homes, new cars, more 
baby food, more services, or what have you? 

We can the answers to some of these questions from our Census figures. 

We know we will have a 42.5 percent increase in the number of people 14 to 19 

havp S «°^ ^ ecause they have already been born and counted. We know we will 
1 a 51*5 percent increase in the 20 to 24 year age group for the same 

^ ^ statistica l results of the postwar baby boom, following 

a period of very low birth rates in the 1930's and early 1940 's. g 

hp d0n,t kn ?V’ for exam Ple» just how many of these young people will 

man • a # Particular year, how many will be buying houses, or how 

many will be having children. 

The cause of the baby boom in the late 1940's is well-known, and decided!v 
non-economic. But the continuation of that boom has reflected economic cow 7 
ditions as well as other cultural factors. economic con 

trends her The S fhflnCTpq 1 ? X lnteract . ion between Population trends and economic 
llt?nn*hv a ? g ia our population growth and in the distribution of popu- 

problems But^a^he™™ imPaCt UP ° n ° Ur ecronomic opportunities and 

happens in our economy in relation to the needs of 

tion patterns. The^bility^o^ind jobs^ficts^rri^decisionf^I? 
number°of chil£em i8h h ° useholds - 11 the timing Id the 

per l^OO^omP^nf’ rate " that is » the number of children born 

P J " om ® n of child-bearing age—dropped sharply, it fell to 76 in 1933 

left °S y Sl + ° Wly dUrlng the reSt ° f the decada « ^ was oSy 86 3 

1945, before the rate soared to 113 in 1947 with the return of our servicemen. 

havp wi 1 !? I*® jJS® postwar P er Iod, our young people have married earlier, thev 
have had their children earlier, more of them have had children, and more Sf 7 
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them have had larger families. The significant shift in family size has been 
from no children or only one child to more families of two and three children. 
There has been no increase in the number of very large families, and only 
moderate increases in the number with four, five, and six children. 

In this context the fertility rate has varied. It dropped after the initial 
demobilization of our servicemen. Then it grew gradually during the booming 
years of the mid-1950's, reaching a peak of 122.7 in 1957. 

Since 1957 the fertility rate has declined, although last year it was 
still fractionally higher than at the first postwar peak in 1947. This decline 
may or may not reflect the fact that our economic growth has been slower 
since 1957 than it was in the earlier postwar period. It is still too early to 
establish this relationship, but the implication is nevertheless there. 

Our fertility rate seems to be closely related to the business cycle, 
and because of the broader knowledge of family planning today, it may be much 
more sensitive to these cyclical changes than it was in the 1930’s. A 
slight decline in the level of economic activity may have a proportionally 
larger impact on population growth. 

These things are all important to home builders and to other businessmen 
whose markets are affected by changes in household and family patterns. 

They point up the circular relationship of population and economic prosperity, 
and warn us clearly not to expect population trends to bail us out if we 
neglect to pursue the policies necessary to assure full employment and a higher 
rate of economic growth between now and 1970. 

In the Commerce Department we have tried to make some projections of what 
our national economy might look like at the end of this decade—in the 1968-70 
period. To do this, we have had to make certain assumptions. 

We assume that population trends will not change greatly. And this in 
itself embodies the assumption that we will have a strong economy during 
the remaining years of this decade. 

We assume that the President’s program of tax reduction will be adopted 
to stimulate consumer demand and encourage greater business investments 

We assume that our unemployment problem will be reduced to more manage¬ 
able levels and that we will have reasonably full employment without serious 
inflation. 

We assume, in short, that the American people will not fail to do those 
things that are necessary for the continued growth and prosperity of our 
country. We assume that public opinion will support the President and the 
Congress in the development and adoption of the policies required by our 
present situation. 

What then will this mean for 1970? 

By the end of the decade our gross national product should hit $750 bil¬ 
lion, in terms of 1962 dollars. This would be an increase of about 30 percent 
over our national output last year. 
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The consumer market for goods and services would expand by about 35 percent 
in real terms, and consumer durables would rise even more—about 50 percent. 
Steel production would be running at about 135 million tons a year, compared 
with 107 million this year. Automobile production would be close to 10 million 
units, compared with the 7.6 million units expected this year. 

In this $750 billion economy, consumer incomes after taxes would increase 
from $2,100 to $2,400 per person. That would be about $1,100 more per family 
in constant 1962 dollars. 

The market for all consumer durables would rise from $47.5 billion in 1962 
to $70 billion by the end of the decade. Other consumer expenditures would 
be split evenly—at $205 billion each—between non-durable goods and consumer 
services. 


The percentage increase in services is expected to be greater than for 
non-durables, but the rate of increase in spending for services is expected 
to be somewhat slower than in the postwar period. Expenditures for services, 
which include personal housing, were depressed during the Great Depression 
and during World War II. They have now returned to the level of 1929, and their 
share of our total national production should not increase significantly. 

In projecting our economic growth, as in projecting population, the gross 
-l igures do not tell the most significant story. Many important changes will 
be taking place in the structure of our economy and in the composition of its 
output in the remaining years of this decade. 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries will continue to employ fewer and 
fewer people. Mining, transportation, and utilities will have a net increase 
m employment but their share of our total employment will continue to shrink. 

Services, government, finance, insurance, and real estate are expected to 
continue to increase their share of our total employment. And construction 
and trade, which declined as employers of labor in the 1950''s, are expected to 
be somewhat stronger in the remainder of the 1960's. Manufacturing, on the 
other hand, probably will not be the rapid growth sector in terms of employ¬ 
ment that it was in the '50's. Automation and increases in productivity will 
tend to offset the growth in total manufacturing output. 

The labor force available to the 1970 economy is expected to total 86 
million workers—13 million more than in I960. And it also will be a 
significantly different. 


Only 58 million of these 86 million workers will have been in the labor 
force at the beginning of the present decade. Earlier retirements, the influx 
Oj. more married women, and the addition of about 26 million young workers during 
the decade will give us a somewhat younger and less experienced work force. 

But it will also be a better educated work force. More than half of our total 
adult population in 1970 will be high school graduates. 


Each year more of our poorly educated workers are passing out of the labor 
force. Of the 8.3 million persons 25 years old and over who had had less than 
five years of education at the time of the I960 Census, more than two-thirds 
were persons 50 years old or over. 

But at the other younger end of our labor force we face the problem of 
school "dropout." These are young people who have their entire working lives 
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ahead of them. Yet the 8 million expected to drop out of school before com¬ 
pleting their high school education in the 1960's will find few jobs available 
to them in 1970. Because of the shifts in our economic mix, white-collar 
workers who generally require better educations already outnumber our blue- 
collar workers. And today most factory jobs are closed to people who lack a 
high school diploma. 

The growth of service industries, of administrative and office activities, 
and the reduced need for heavy work in many production processes, have favored 
the growing employment of women. These jobs must continue to open for them in 
increasing numbers because, by 1970, we will have about 3 million more married 
women who will have returned to the available work force. The percentage of 
women 14 years old and over who are in the labor force has risen from 20 percent 
in 1920 to 32 percent in I960. By 1970, it should rise to 34 percent. 

The 45 percent increase in young people in the work force will constitute 
a great challenge. They are young people who must be educated and trained 
to fit into a highly complex industrial society. 

In the decade of the 1960’s, enrollments in our high schools will increase 
by 50 percent, and college enrollments will nearly double. At the college 
and university level, this will require $2.3 billion a year for new facilities— 
over a billion dollars a year more than we are spending today for this purpose. 

We are not likely to be able to shift much of our capital investment in 
education from the elementary schools to the higher levels, even if our birth 
rates should slack off. We must have the schools in the right places—where 
the children will be—and this will be affected as much by our population 
migrations as by our population growth. We might have empty classrooms in 
certain areas and still have critical shortages in our rapidly growing suburban 
areas. 

Migration patterns are of paramount importance for business and for gov¬ 
ernment at every level. 

Americans continue to move to the west, and if this well established 
trend continues, in 1970 we will find more than 37 million Americans—17.6 
percent of our total population—living in the Mountain and Pacific States, 
including Alaska and Hawaii. 

The second major migration is from our rural areas to our urban centers. 

In the 1950’s, three-fourths of all the counties in the United States ex¬ 
perienced net out-migration, and in about half of our counties this migration 
was sufficient to offset the natural population growth. These counties had 
fewer people at the end of the decade, despite the fact that the United 
States had 28 million more people in I960. 

Many of these counties and a few entire states are threatened with be¬ 
coming economic backwaters of America. The markets that attract new invest¬ 
ment are thinning. Property values are depressed. Local governments lack 
sufficient revenues to provide more adequate schools, sewer systems, and other 
public facilities. 

It is the young people who are leaving these areas—primarily in the ages 
15 through 29--and these are the future life's blood of any community. Re- 
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maining behind are the older people, a group that has been growing as a propor¬ 
tion of our total U.S. population, a group that needs more hospital services, 
a group that finds it difficult to adapt to new occupations and new conditions. 

About 90 percent of our U.S. population growth in the decade of the 1950’s 
was in the 212 standard metropolitan statistical areas that embrace central 
cities of 50,000 or more and their surrounding developed areas. If this trend 
continues in the 1960's, 140 million Americans will live in these metropolitan 
areas in 1970. 

This means more than 65 percent of our people will live on less than 9 
percent of the total land area of our country. The population density of 
urban America will be greater than the present population per square mile in 
India or Haiti. 

And if these migration trends continue until our U.S. population hits one 
billion, we will then have 880 million Americans of 88 percent of our total 
population, living on this same 9 percent of our land area. 

Within these metropolitan areas, as everyone knows, it has been the suburbs 
that have had the greatest increases. They grew in the 1950>s from 24 to 31 
percent of the total population. The increase was 17.9 million, almost equal 
to the total 1961 population of Canada. 

The central cities, on the other hand, have declined in population. More 
than one fourth had losses in the 1950's, and of our five largest cities, only 
Los Angeles had an increase within its city limits. 

It has been suggested that our older suburban dwellers have begun to move 
back to the central cities in substantial numbers, after their children have 
left home and the parents begin to feel the attractions of apartment living. 

Our Census figures, however, do not provide evidence of a return to the 
cities, A check of the movements of white men 55 years and over in a number of 
metropolitan areas revealed that, between 1955 and I960, at least four persons 
sti±l were moving out of the central city for every person who returned from 
the suburbs. 

"these population shifts within our society are as significant_if 

not more significant—for the United States than the simple fact of rapid 
population growth. They will present many new marketing and distribution 
challenges to American businessmen, and many, many difficult problems for our 
local, State, and Federal Qovernment. 

Vast sums must be spent on expressways and mass transit facilities to ac¬ 
commodate commuters and shoppers in our sprawling metropolitan areas. And 
how we plan these transportation expenditures could have a major impact on 
where our people will chose to live in the decades ahead—on whether they will 
accelerate the suburban sprawl, return to the central cities, develop satellite 
communities, or create some entirely new pattern of urban development. 

Whatever happens, slums must be cleared and housing must be provided for 
low-income families to prevent our central cities from deteriorating. 


Sewer systems and other sanitary facilities must be built and expanded to 
prevent the pollution of our rivers and lakes. Programs must be initiated to 
assure the protection of watertables and water supplies for industry and per¬ 
sonal consumption. 
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Police forces and fire departments must be expanded to protect life and 
property from the greater hazards that accompany greater concentrations of people. 

More parks and recreational facilities must be provided to prevent the 
deterioration of the quality of American life in those urban areas where two- 
thirds of our people will be concentrated. 

Our educational systems must be significantly upgraded, as well as expanded, 
if our young people are to have the skills demanded in our technological so¬ 
ciety. 

Broad programs for worker retraining must be undertaken by industry and 
government if we are not to develop a permanent pool of middle-age "unemploy- 

Adequate hospitals must be provided and a better system of hospital pay¬ 
ment must be established for the growing older segment of our society which 
requires several times the hospital treatment necessary for a person under 


And, while all of this must be done to meet the needs of a growing and 
increasingly urban society, we must expand our efforts to prevent the depopula- 
tion of our countryside. 

We cannot allow the enormous public and private investment in rural and 
small-town America to be wasted. Nor can we allow the doors of hope to be 
closed for the millions of people who will continue to live outside our metro- 
politan areas. We must strengthen our programs to help these communities to 
attract new industries, improve their public facilities, and hold their young 
people. J ^ 

These are challenges we cannot ignore. The Federal Government cannot 
ignore them, and the Kennedy Administration has been striving hard to develop 
the necessary public and legislative support for those programs requiring 
Federal leadership. h e 

But these are not the challenges of the. Federal Government alone. They are 
the opportunities for service, as well as the problems, of every level of 
government, and every segment of our society. 

? eo P le are our true New Frontiers. If we plan wisely, as individuals 
and through our collective institutions, we can accommodate a much greater 
population than we have today. 

If we are not willing in the future to make the most of our resources, 
and especially of our human resources, then, we already have too many people— 
oo many for the amount of determination, will, and imagination we can bring 


• ..if? con P ident > however, that we have the intellectual resources and the 

institutional resourcefulness to make the American people the masters of their 
own population growth and change. 
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I am confident that through discussions such as yours, through the appli¬ 
cation to our problems of talent such as is assemmbled here, we can develop 
the policies necessary to the fulfillment of the American destiny. 

Thank you, and my best wishes to you in your deliberations in this Ameri¬ 
can Assembly. 


- 0 - 
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The Politics of Population 
A Blueprint to Follow the Breakthrough 

The year 1963 will be remembered for many things -- for 
the Test Ban Treaty, for the ups and down in relations with 
the Soviet Union, for the open acknowledgment of the Sino-Soviet 
split, and for the struggle here at home over civil rights. 

Yet there is something else less obvious for which I think 
the year 1963 will also be remembered. It will be remembered 
as the year of the big breakthrough on population -- the year 
in which American public attitudes and American official policy 
focused sharply on the world population problem and on ways and 
means of dealing with it. 

Consider for a moment some of the significant events of 
this past year: 

" " President Kennedy, in response to a press conference 
question, declared that we need to "know more about the whole 
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reproductive cycle' 1 and that this knowledge should then "be made 
more available to the world." 

- The Department of State and the Agency for International 

Development distributed to Embassies and Missions overseas the 
official policy statement made last December in the United Nations 
declaring that the United States would "help other countries, 
upon request, to find potential sources of information and 
assistance on ways and means of dealing with population problems." 

“ ” “ The National Institutes of Health issued a report 
showing 758 projects costing $8.2 million in research concerning 
fertility control of which NIH itself was supporting $3.4 million. 

- - - The United States pt the World Health Assembly in 
Geneva called for more WHO-sponsored research in the medical 
aspects of human reproduction and pledged $500,000 to support 
such a program. 

- - - The Senate Foreign Relations Committee adopted an 
amendment to the Foreign Aid Bill by Senator William Fulbright 
of Arkansas authorizing use of AID development research funds 
"to conduct research into the problems of controlling population 
growth and to provide technical and other assistance to 
cooperating countries in carrying out programs of population 
control." 


Two other 


Two other distinguished Senators, Joseph Clark of 


Pennsylvania and Ernest Gruening of Alaska, introduced a Joint 
Resolution requesting the President "speedily to implement the 
policies of the United States regarding population growth as 
declared before the United Nations by inaugurating substantially 
increased programs of research within the National Institutes of 
Health and by taking steps to make the results of such research 
freely available to countries requesting such assistance." 

The House Judiciary Committee Subcommittee on Immigration 
and Population held extensive hearings on population trends in 
the United States and overseas. 

- - - Former Vice President Richard M. Nixon called on the 
U.S. Government to ’take the leadership in cooperation with 
recipient governments to develop, in conjunction with our foreign 
aid programs, population control programs which are consistent, 
to the extent possible, with the religious traditions of the 
nation involved." 

- - - Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, who had stated 
as President in 1959 that "I cannot imagine anything more 
emphatically a subject that is not a proper political or governmental 
activity or function or responsibility" declared: "As I now 

look back, it may be that I was carrying that conviction too far ... 
we should tell receiving nations how population growth threatens 


them and 
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them and what can be done about it." 

- - “ The National Academy of Sciences Committee on Science 
and Public Policy headed by Dr. Kistialcowsky of MIT, former Science 
Adviser to President Eisenhower, issued a report stating that 
"international cooperation in studies concerned with voluntary 
fertility regulation and family planning is highly desirable, and 
the United States Government should actively participate in 
fostering such cooperation. . ." 

~ ~ ~ Dr. John Rock attracted national attention with his 
book, The Time Has Come, in which he called for an end to doctrinal 
controversy and for further research to find family planning tech¬ 
niques acceptable to all religious groups. 

- - - Georgetown University established a new Center for 
Population Studies under the direction of Dr. Benedict J. Duffy 
and the Harvard University School of Public Health established a 
Population Institute to encourage an interdisciplinary attack on 
the population problem'. 

- - - The Ford and Rockefeller Foundations both significantly 
expanded their programs in the field of population. 

- - - And the American Assembly of Columbia University held 
its first session on the population problem followed by regional 
Assemblies in other parts of the country of which this one is a 
notable example. 


This list 
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This list of events, far from exhaustive, will serve to 
justify the use of the term ''breakthrough" in connection with the 
year 1962 in the field of population. 

I shall not dwell on the significance of these events which 
are only too well known to the members of this Assembly. What 
I should like to do is to describe another aspect of the 'break- 
through' 1 which took place at the United Nations just before the 
beginning of 1S63 -- to discuss with you just what the U.N. 
decided to do about the subject of population and what the U.N. 
debate revealed about attitudes on this question around the world. 

linally, having described the breakthrough in the U.N. as 
well as the U.S., I should like to discuss the implications for 
the future and to advance, if you will, a blueprint to follow 
the breakthrough. 




December 18, 1962 marked a turning point in the recognition 
by the international community of the world population problem. 

On that day the United Nations General Assembly concluded 
the first debate in its history devoted entirely to the subject 
of population. It adopted, with 69 affirmative votes (including 
that of the United States), 27 abstentions, and not a single 
negative vote, a major resolution calling for an intensified 
program of international cooperation in the population field. 

Except for the members of the Soviet bloc, all of whom 
abstained, countries of every major political, economic, 
cultural, religious, and geographic identification were among 
those voting in the affirmative. In the presence of an issue 
of such incalculable importance to the future of mankind, the 
many divisions which are so characteristic of debates on most 
international problems dissolved, giving way to a broad 
consensus on the importance of the population problem. 

While the Resolution on "Population Growth and Economic 
Development" was the first of its kind ever passed by the 
General Assembly, the United Nations had not previously been 
inactive in the population field. In the 17 years of its 
existence the United Nations has 
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-- Established a population unit in the Secretariat (now 
the Population Branch of the Bureau of Social Affairs), 

— Created the Population Commission, a group of 
government representatives meeting once every two years, 

-- Held a World Population Conference under U.N. auspices 
in 1954, 

-- Encouraged Regional Economic Commissions located in 
the less developed areas -- the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East, the Economic Commission for Latin America, 
and the Economic Commission for Africa -- to become 
increasingly active in the population field, 

-- And organized Regional Demographic Research and 
Training Centers in Bombay, Santiago and Cairo, to provide 
advisory services to countries of these regions. 

Through activities such as these, the United Nations has 
been making a major contribution to an understanding of the 
population problem. 

In the field of information , it has encouraged and assisted 
member governments to obtain factual information on the size, 
composition, and trends of their populations and the inter¬ 
relation between population growth and economic and social 
development. 


In the field 
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In the field of training , it has helped develop a whole 
range of skills in the demographic field -- in census taking, 
population projections, and economic analysis. 

In the field of discussion , it has promoted a full and 
responsible exchange of ideas on all aspects of the population 
problem. 

These contributions of the United Nations should not 
be underestimated. When the Population Commission met for 
the first time in 1947, demographic statistics, including 
census and vital statistics were so incomplete that it would 
scarcely have been possible to speak knowledgeably of world 
population trends or world population problems. It is easy to 
overlook the fact that if it were not for the devoted labors 
of the population and statistical sections of the U.N. 
Secretariat, both operating under the guidance of the 
Population and Statistical Commissions, we would even now not 
be able to discern the outlines of the world population problem 
or the problems of most major regions. 

Seventeen years of slow, careful accumulation of basic 
factual information helped lay the groundwork for enlightened 
consideration of the economic and social implications of 


population 
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population trends. Building on this solid record of achieve¬ 
ment, the General Assembly resolution on "Population Growth 
and Economic Development" was designed to increase the level 
of U.N. involvement in the population field. The resolution 
called for action under five main heads: 

First_, the Secretary General was requested to conduct 
an "inquiry" among member states "concerning the particular 
problems confronting them as a result of the reciprocal action 
of economic development and population changes." 

This inquiry will help focus the attention of responsible 
officials in all countries on the implications of population 
trends for economic and social planning, open up channels of 
communication between policy makers and local demographic 
experts, and encourage governments without competent experts 
of their own to seek outside assistance. Such assistance 
will be available not only from the United Nations but from 
various foreign governments and private institutions -- in the 
case of the U.S., from such agencies as AID, the U.S. Census 
Bureau, the Ford Foundation, and the Population Council. 

Second , the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations was asked, in cooperation with the Specialized 
Agencies, Regional Economic Commissions and the Population 
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Commission, to "intensify its studies and research on the 
interrelationship of population growth and economic and social 
development with particular reference to the needs of the 
developing countries for investment in health and educational 
facilities..." 

The intensification of studies and research called for 
under this section will involve not only a substantial 
increase in the program of work of the population section at 
U.N. Headquarters, the demographic staffs of the Regional 
Economic Commissions, and the Regional Demographic Research 
and Training Centers, but also correlative studies in the 
educational and health fields conducted in cooperation with 
UNESCO and the World Health Organization. 

Third , the Economic and Social Council was directed to 
report its findings with respect to all of the foregoing to 
the General Assembly not later than at the Assembly's 19th 
session in 1964. 

Fourth , United Nations agencies were asked to encourage 
and assist governments, especially of the less developed 
countries, "In obtaining basic data and carrying out essential 
studies of the democraphic aspects as well as other aspects 
of their economic and social development problems." 


Fifth , 
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Fifth , the World Population Conference scheduled for 
1965 was requested to "pay special attention to the inter¬ 
relationships of population growth with economic and social 
development particularly in countries that are less developed..." 

Although the Resolution containing these five action 
paragraphs was approved overwhelmingly with no negative votes, 
a good deal of controversy developed over another section 
not included in the Resolution as finally adopted which read: 
"...and that the United Nations give 
technical assistance as requested by governments 
for national projects and programs dealing with 
the problems of population." 

This section was widely interpreted as calling for 
United Nations technical assistance in the actual implemen¬ 
tation of family planning programs. It was approved by a 
narrow margin in Committee but in the Plenary, where a two- 
thirds majority is required on important questions, it 
failed of adoption by a vote of 34 in favor, 34 against, 
with 32 abstentions. 

As a practical matter, the defeat of this paragraph 
did not alter the authority already possessed by the United 
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Nations as a result of previous resolutions of the General 
Assembly and of the Economic and Social Council to grant 
technical assistance upon request to member nations. 

The momentum generated by the General Assembly resolution 
was maintained at subsequent meetings of the United Nations 
which have taken place in the last few months. 

A resolution on Intensification of Demographic Studies, 
Research and Training introduced by the United States in 
association with Japan and the United Arab Republic was 
unanimously adopted by the Population Commission in February 
and the Economic and Social Council in April. This resolution 
spelled out some of the practical implications of the 
General Assembly resolution and contained other important 
provisions as well. 

Among other things, the resolution 

-- Invited the Regional Economic Commissions to 
intensify their demographic work; 

-- Requested the U.N. to accelerate preparation of 
technical manuals for use in demographic work, hasten 
revision of certain basic demographic publications, and study 
the use of electronic computers in the analysis of demographic 
data; 


-- Requested 
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-- Requested adequate budgetary provision for this and 
other work; 

-- And urged the developed countries to "consider the 
value to the developing countries" of initiating or expanding 
research on the interrelationship between population trends 
and economic and social development, research related to 
population such as on health and education, training of 
experts in the less developed countries in demography and 
statistics, and providing technical assistance to the develop¬ 
ing countries in census taking, vital statistics and 
utilizing demographic data in social and economic planning. 

Since the passage of the General Assembly resolution 
the U.N. Secretariat has also begun work on the inquiry to 
member governments. 

This inquiry will take the form of a questionnaire which 
will be sent to each member of the United Nations or of the 
Specialized Agencies. When the answers to this questionnaire 
are compiled and analyzed and laid before the General Assembly 
in 1964, the United Nations will have before it the most 
comprehensive information yet assembled on the attitudes 
and policies of governments on the population problem. 


II. 
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II. 

The debate in the General Assembly which preceded the 
passage of the resolution on "Population Growth and Economic 
Development" provided a striking illustration of the unique 
value of the United Nations as an international forum. It 
was an enlightening experience for all of us who had the 
privilege _o participate on behalf of our respective Govern¬ 
ments. It is tempting to describe this fascinating debate 
in detail, but time will permit only a brief (and inevitably 

oversimplified) summary of the principal viewpoints which 
emerged. 

The first viewpoint was represented by the Government of 
Sweden and the other sponsors of the resolution -- Ceylon, 
Denmark, Ghana, Greece, Nepal, Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, 
Tunisia, Turkey, Uganda and United Arab Republic. These 
supporters of the resolution argued that population growth 
posed grave problems for economic and social development 
and that urgent action was required to deal with it. They 
advocated a major increase in United Nations activity in the 
population field -- including technical assistance in the 
field of family planning. Support for this viewpoint was 
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expressed by most Moslem countries (e.g., United Arab Rebpulic, 
Tunisia, Turkey and Pakistan), some countries of Asia (e.g., 
India, Nepal, Thailand, Malaya and Japan) and some countries 
of Africa (e.g., Ghana, Guinea and Uganda). This viewpoint 
found only scattered support in Latin America. 

A second viewpoint was put forward by Argentina and 
Ireland, with support from a few other countries, principally 
in Latin America. These countries questioned the existence 
of a population problem, challenged the right of the United 
Nations to discuss it, and were particularly outspoken in 
opposing a U.N. program in family planning financed from 
technical assistance funds to which they were contributing. 

A third viewpoint was expressed by a substantial number 
of countries including France and other countries of con¬ 
tinental Europe, some French African countries and some Latin 
American countries. These countries conceded the existence 
of population problems in some areas but argued that action 
by the United Nations should be deferred pending further 
study. This group opposed the controversial technical 
assistance section and took the initiative in introducing the 
proposal for an inquiry on member countries' population problems. 


A fourth 
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A fourth viewpoint was that expressed by the members of 
the Soviet bloc. During the General Assembly debate, the 
Soviet Union and some of its satellites expounded the traditional 
Communist position that Western discussions of the population 
problem were based on ”neo-Malthusian fallacies” and that 
population problems ceased to exist under Communism. 

This Communist line was poorly received by the Assembly. 

At least one representative of a less developed country chided 
the Soviets for favoring planning in all sectors of economic 
life except the human sector -- the one most important in 
its implications for economic and social growth. 

The negative Soviet statement in the population debate 
was followed by a significant shift in the Communist line. 

When it came time to vote, the Soviet bloc did not oppose, 
but merely abstained, on the General Assembly resolution. 

What is even more surprising, the Soviet representative 
at the recent meeting of the Economic and Social Council 
commended the United Nations for its work in the population 
field, agreed that population growth is an urgent problem 
for less developed countries, and announced the willingness 
of the Soviet Union to provide technical assistance in the 
demographic field. 


This change 
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This change in the Soviet position on population in the 
United Nations follows reports of increasing resort in recent 
years to birth control and abortion within the Soviet Union 
and some other bloc countries and of Khrushchev's personal 
interest in recent publications stressing the economic dangers 
of over-population. 

The recent discussions at the United Nations may sirral 
a new era of Soviet propaganda on the subject of population. 
Whether because of internal problems, or a desire to cultivate 
the favor of less developed countries, or both, the Soviet 
Union may now be ready to exercise leadership in action 
programs in the population field. 

As for the United States, our position in the United 
Nations debate is already known to you. We made a strong 
statement underlining the importance of the population problem, 
the need for more knowledge about it, and the necessity for 
each country to determine its own population policy in 
accordance with its economic, social, cultural and religious 
circumstances. 

More specifically, we expressed support for the 
resolution on Population Growth and Economic Development" 
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in its original form, which included the controversial section 
on technical assistance. We abstained, however, in the 
separate vote on this section for two reasons: 

First, because it was superfluous, neither adding 
nor subtracting from the authority already possessed by 
tne United Nations to grant technical assistance upon request 
to member nations; 

-- Second, because of our beHef that, in the light of 
tne views expressed in the General Assembly debate. United 
Nations activity should emphasize those three areas in which 
tnere was oroaa agreement among the members, namely, information, 
training and discussion in population problems. 

I shall have more to say about this second consideration 
in a moment. 


III. 

What conclusions can we draw from the United Nations 
debates on the population problem? What forms of inter¬ 
net 7-onal cooperation should we be seeking on this subject in 
the years ahead? 

I believe we can identify an emerging consensus on the 
subject of population. My review of the recent United Nations 
debate has emphasized the differences between the member 
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countries. Yet this debate -- just as recent discussions 
within our own country -- also revealed a large measure of 
common ground. 

To begin with, the desire for increased knowlege about 
population trends, particularly in relation to economic 
and social development, is now nearly universal. We have 
passed, almost without noticing it, from a period in which 
the major uncertainty concerned the existence of the world 
population problem, to a period in which the major uncertainty 
is what can and should be done about it. 

Moreover, even in the matter of what should be done 
about the population problem, it is possible to see: 

-- That there is no significant body of responsible 
opinion among people of any major religious, ethical or 
ideological persuasion which advocates totally unplanned 
or unregulated fertility, although there are sincere 
differences of opinion about the means which are morally 
permissible and the effectiveness of the means which are 
available. 

-- That there is virtually universal agreement on both 
ethical and practical grounds, that decisions about respon¬ 
sible parenthood can be made only by individual parents 
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themselves in the light of their responsibilities to their 
children and their society, and to the moral values which 
govern alike parents, children and societies. 

The time has come to develop out of this consensus a 
blueprint for international cooperation which takes account 
of the politics as well as the economic s of the population 
problem. 

The fundamental concept in such a blueprint should be 
the principle of free choice. 

Despite the growing consensus on the matters already 
mentioned, differences continue to exist between religious 
groups on specific methods of family planning. When it 
comes to implementation of population policy, the views of all 
groups should be respected. Participation in programs of 
family planning should be contingent upon the agreement of 
the country concerned. 

As we noted in the General Assembly, the United Nations 
already has authority to grant technical assistance in the 
population field upon request to member governments. 

From a practical point of view, however, it is 
unnecessary to earmark United Nations funds for those 
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particular activities in the population field on which members 
are seriously divided. The potential resources of the United 
Nations both in terms of funds and personnel for the imple¬ 
mentation of family planning programs are minuscule compared . 
to the resources in member countries. In the pluralistic 
society of the free world *chere is a wide variety of sources 
of assistance from governments, foundations, universities, 
and even private business firms as well as international 
organizations. 

All of these have something to contribute in the field 
of population. All can make more substantial contributions 
in the future than has been done in the past. What we need is 
an international division of labor, taking account of the 
comparative advantage, from the political as well as the 
economic and technical point of view, of the different sources 
of potential assistance. 

The following is a rough blueprint of a program of inter¬ 
national cooperation which the United States will be supporting 
in the months ahead with respect to the key elements of the 
population problem: 

1. Information and Analysis 

There is, as noted earlier, a need for more demographic 
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information and analysis, particularly on the interrelation 
between population growth and economic and social development 
Since there is universal agreement on this need, all govern¬ 
ments and international organizations, as well as private 
institutions, can play a significant role. 

The United States will continue to support the expansion 
of United Nations activities in the demographic field. The 
U.N, should be able to help member countries to learn more 
about their own population trends, particularly in relation 
to the implications for economic and social development, and 
to learn more about the attitudes of their people toward 
marriage, child-rearing and family size. Along with such 
agencies as UNESCO and the World Health Organization, the U,N 
should also advise countries upon request on how to transmit 
information on family planning consistent with the cultural 
and religious values of their people -- so that individual 
parents will have free access to the growing fund of 
knowledge in this field. 

Moreover, the Agency for International Development will 
respond to requests for assistance from developing countries 
in preparing, executing and analyzing population censuses, 
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and in utilizing demographic data and analyses in social and 
economic planning. It will do this both by making United 
States advisers available and by training experts from the 
developing countries themselves. 

2. Medical Research 

There seems to be widespread agreement on the need for 
more knowledge about the basic life processes which govern 
child bearing. As President Kennedy pointed out in his 
press conference, we need to know more about the whole 
reproduction cycle, and this information should be made more 
available to the world so that everyone can make his own 
judgment. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we need more knowledge on 
how to overcome both involuntary childlessness and involuntary 
parenthood through measures which are consistent with 

religious, cultural and economic circumstances. We 
need particularly a great deal more study of human fertility 
and reproduction. 

We support studies to this end through our own 
National Institutes of Health. Moreover, we favor the 
conduct of such studies through the United Nations, 
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specifically through the medical research program of the World 

Health Organization. At the World Health Assembly in Geneva 

* 

in May the United States called for more WHO-sponsored research 
in the medical aspects of human reproduction and pledged 
$500,000 to help WHO move in that direction. 

3. Health and Social Services 

The major obstacle to the implementation of family 
planning policies in the less developed countries is the lack 
of a network of health and social services to implement 
policy at the village level. The development of such an 
institutional infrastructure is desirable for its own sake as 
well as for the implementation of family planning policies. 

It commands widespread endorsement and should be the object 
of intensified efforts by governments and private institutions 
as well as by United Nations agencies. 

4. The Implementation of Family Planning Programs 

This is the only area in which major disagreements 
exist and may continue to exist for the foreseeable future. 
Countries seeking help in the implementation of family 
planning programs should have access to the wide variety 
of sources of assistance available throughout the world. 
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While the United States will not advocate any specific 
family planning policy to any other country, we can help 
other countries, upon request, to find potential sources 
°f information and assistance on ways and means of dealing 
with population problems. 

Within limits of scientific feasibility -- and the more 
prosaic and abrasive limits of the availability of trained 
personnel -- Government is well launched toward this 
objective. The National Institutes of Health have 
committed more than $3.A million a year to reproductive 
studies -- a figure that is destined to grow. Within the 
National Institutes of Health, the new Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development embraces research in human 
reproduction as one of its specific and important functions. 

As this new institute becomes more firmly established, 
expansion of federally-supported research in this field may 
be expected -- assuming that scientific institutions are 
ready and able to merit federal support. 

The Agency for International Development is in a position 
to refer requests for medical assistance in the population 
field to appropriate agencies of the U.S. Government, such 
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as the Public Health Service, to private organizations, to 
universities, and to foundations. 

So far as the actual provision of birth control materials 
is concerned, this can be done by those governments whose 
citizens are not divided on this question, by private 
foundations, and by business firms. 

Much has already been accomplished in arousing the 
world's concern with the population problem. The further 
challenge is to devise programs of action founded on the 
principle of free choice which make sense in political as well 
as in technical terms. In meeting this challenge our 
fundamental concern should be to get the job done, not to draw 
doctrinal issues. 

As Ambassador Adlai Stevenson said only last month in 
his address to the Annual Banquet of Planned Parenthood- 
World Population: 

"In this field, marked by deep differences of 
conviction, by slogans, by emotion, it may be 
possible for statesmen to discern underlying 
principles not fully apparent to the intense partisan. 

In this field we need not fear differences of conviction. 
In this field, so intimately intertwined with the 
most basic facts of human life and existence, we must 
fear ignorance, inattention, easy solutions. 
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"We know, only too well, that there is no one, 
simple solution to this many-faceted population problem. 
And even with respect to the most important aspect, 
responsible parenthood, the obstacle is not the 
intransigence of one group or another. 

"The obstacle is not political timidity; it is 
not lack of consensus. The true obstacle is the long 
neglect of population problems, only now beginning 
to be remedied by scientists, by theologians, by 
administrators, by social scientists, and by statesmen." 

This long neglect is now being remedied. That is the 

principal meaning of the extraordinary events 1963 has brought 

in the field of population -- and among those events I 

specifically include the convening of this distinguished - 

George Washington University - American Assembly. 
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FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 21, 1962 

J.Lingo, FE 8-0250, ext L20 

NEW OPENING 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY LIBPJvRY, 2023 G Street, J1W 
PAINTINGS BY BLANCHE ELLIOT KING 
December 1st through 21st, 1963 


The twenty-eight paintings in the current exhibition are a selection of 
still life and portraiture. 


LIBRARY HOURS: 9:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. Monday through Friday; 

9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. Saturday; 2:00 to 6:00 p.m. Sunday. 



PAINTINGS 

b y 

BLANCHE ELLIOT KING 

on exhibition in The George Washington University Library 
December 1st through 21st, 1963 

BLANCHE ELLIOT KING, of Washington, studied painting in New 
York at the Art Students League and with Guy Pene du Bois; in Europe, 
portraiture in London at the Grosvenor School, and figure painting and 
composition for five summers under Jean Despujols at the Fontainebleau 
School where she received a diploma from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
While in New York she was a member of the National Association of 
Women Artists and exhibited with them. She has also exhibited with 
the Society of Washington Artists. The twenty-eight paintings in the 
current exhibition are a representative selection of her still-life and 
portraiture. 

The George Washington University Library, Washington, D. C., in downtown Washington, 
2023 G Street, N.W., four blocks west of the White House, chartered by Congress in 
1821 ... art exhibitions since 1948 arranged by John Russell Mason, librarian and cura¬ 
tor of art. Hours: 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday; 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. Saturday; 

2 to 6 p.m. Sunday. 
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Post, Star, News, Sun, Gazette 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 22, 1963 

Robert D. '"oodward, FE 8-1*995 


The George Vfashington University has been granted $20,000 by the American 
Medical Association for the development and continuation of its graduate program 
in nursing home administration—the only such program in the United States. 

The program was initially instituted at the University in the fall of 1962 
under the guidance of Professor Frederick H. Gibbs, coordinator of the program. It 
vras his research findings during a three-year study in Maryland of problems of nur¬ 
sing home administration and facilities for care of the aged that laid the foundation 
for the program. 

’’College-trained administrators will be needed in many nursing homes of the 
future,” Professor Gibbs said. He said nursing home and facilities for the aged 
are becoming big business enterprises, involving chains of homes of 50 to 150 beds 
each, and the owners of many of these new establishments desire to turn operation 
of the homes over to professional administrators. 

The University has developed specialized graduate courses in nursing home 
administration, using the results of the Maryland-based study as guidelines. Students 
also take core courses in business and administration of health care facilities. 


-30- 
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Star, Post with pictures. Daily News 
Hatchet with pictures 

Maryland N e ws, Suburban Record, Alexandria Gazette 
N, Va. Sun, Fairfax Sun £cho with appropriate 

pictures 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 22, 1963 

J.Lin to, FG 8-0250, ext ij20 


Tau Beta Pi, national engineering honor society, will initiate three new 
members Sunday, November 2L, 1963, at 1:00 p.m. at The George Washington 
University. 

V 

The new members who will be initiated are Walter James Crater, Jr., of 

3338-A South Wakefield Street, Arlington, Virginia; Philip 3. Kaplan of 1366 

Rittenhouse Street, N.W., Washington D.C.; and Thomas Elmer McIntosh of 

* 

2706 Webster Street, Apt. 1, Mt, Ranier, Maryland, 

Crater, son of Mr. and Mrs. W.J. Crater of 1925 Leesburg Pike, Falls. Church, 
Virginia, is majoring in electrical engineering in the university’s School 
of Engineering and Applied Science. He holds the Union Carbide Scholarship. 

He is a graduate of Washington and Lee University and McLean High School where 
he was valedictorian and an officer of the National Honor Society. He is 
working as a junior engineer at Robert Taggart Inc, doing research in acoustics. 

Kaplan, son of Mr, and Mrs. Leonard Kaplan, is also majoring in electrical 
engineering and is active in student affairs. He is treasurer of the Engineers 
Council; president of Alpha Theta Nu, scholarship winners’ society; treasurer 
of Phi Eta Sigma, freshman men’s scholastic honorary; and a member of Sigma Pi 
Sigma, national physics fraternity; Order of Scarlet, service honor society for 
sophomore and junior men, and Phi Sigma Delta fraternity, A graduate of Calvin 
Coolidge High School, he plans to go on to graduate school. He holds a School 
of Engineering and Applied Science Scholarship for his study at the university. 

Mcifntosh, son of Mr. Claude T. McIntosh, is majoring in electrical en-ineer- 
ing, and holds a General Motors Scholarship to the university, 

MORE 



OUU, NE.J MEMBERS OF TAU BETA PI 2222222 

A graduate of McKinley High School, he is a member of Sigma Pi Sigma, national 
physics fraternity; vice president of Sigma Tau, engineering honorary fraternity 
and profession development chairman of Theta Tau, engineering organization. 

Harold Stafford, project manager for Syncom Satellites, will speak at a 
banquet following the initiation ceremony. The dinner will begin at U:00 p.m. 
at Tom Sarris' Steak House in the Arlington Towers Concourse. 
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5 women's departments 


FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

November 25, 1963 

J.Lingo, FE 8-0200, ext 120 


There will be a private showing of paintings of Blanche Elliot King in 
The George Washington University Library on Sunday, December 1, 1963, from 
3:00 to 10:00 p.m. ollowing the private showing, the exhibition of twenty-ei 'ht 
paintings which are a selection of still-life and portraiture, will be open to the 
public through December 21, 1963. Mrs. King of Washington, studied painting in 
New York at the Art Students League and with Guy Pene du 3ois. She studied 
portraiture in London at the Orosvenor School, and figure painting and composition 
for five summers tinder Jean Despujols at the Fontainebleau School where she 
received a diploma from the Ecole des Beaux Arts. In New York she was a member of 
the National Association of Women Artists and exhibited her paintings at their 

showings. Her paintings have also been exhibited with the Society of Washington 
Artists. 
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K)R IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

women's departments November 27, 1965 

J» Lingo, FB 8-QB 50, ext 420 

Hr,. Cloyd H. X.rTln .111 be the gout apeagar at the regular Decanter 
meeting of the Women'. Board of The Georg. Ka.hlngton Unlraralty Ho.pltal to 
be held on *s.dn..d.y. Deoember 4. 1963. at 11,00 a.m. In the Board Boom of the 
hoepltai. There »ill be no meeting of the board in January. 






